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ADKINS, Natalie Ross and Julie L. OZANNE (2005), The 


Low Literate Consumer (June), 93-105. 


Almost half of all consumers read below a sixth-grade level, yet we 
know little about how these consumers get their needs met in the 
marketplace. The goal of this qualitative study was to examine the 
intersection of literacy skills and consumption activities and identify 
the coping strategies that low literate consumers employ. Those in- 
formants who could challenge the stigma of low literacy and employ 
a range of coping skills were better able to get their needs met. Thus, 
consumer literacy is conceptualized as a social practice that includes 
reading and writing skills but also involves the ability to manage 
one’s identity and leverage personal, situational, and social coping 


skills. 


AGGARWAL, Pankaj and Sharmistha LAW (2005), Role 


of Relationship Norms in Processing Brand Information 
(December), 453-464. 


In the present research, we propose relationship norms as a mod- 
erator of the specific information-processing strategy adopted by 
consumers when evaluating a brand. Two types of relationships are 
examined: communal relationships, in which concern for a partner's 
need is paramount, and exchange relationships, in which a matched 
benefit is expected back from the partner. Across three studies, we 
test the hypothesis that norms of a communal relationship lead to 
brand attributes being evaluated at a higher level of abstraction 
relative to those of an exchange relationship. Dependent variables 
ranging from product evaluations, memory measures, and feature 
listings provide converging evidence to support the overall hypoth- 
esis. 


AHUVIA, Aaron C. (2005), Beyond the Extended Self: 


Loved Objects and Consumers’ Identity Narratives 
(June), 171-184. 


This article investigates the possessions and activities that consum- 
ers love and their role in the construction of a coherent identity 
narrative. In the face of social forces pushing toward identity frag- 
mentation, interviews reveal three different strategies, labeled “de- 
marcating,” “compromising,” and “synthesizing” solutions, for cre- 
ating a coherent self-narrative. Findings are compared to Belk’s 
“Possessions and the Extended Self.” Most claims from Belk are 
supported, but the notion of a core versus extended self is critiqued 
as a potentially confusing metaphor. The roles of loved objects and 
activities in structuring social relationships and in consumer well- 
being are also explored. 


ANDRADE, Eduardo B. (2005), Behavioral Consequences 


of Affect: Combining Evaluative and Regulatory Mech- 
anisms (December), 355-362. 


The proposed model integrates two streams of research on affect by 
specifying how evaluative and regulatory mechanisms interact to 
guide behavior. Two experiments demonstrate that when no mood 
changes are expected, the affective evaluation mechanism guides be- 
havior, leading to a monotonic increase in behavioral intentions as 
affect conditions shift from negative to positive. When participants 
expect the behavioral activity to change their current affective states, 
a combination of affect regulation and affective evaluation produces 


a U-shape pattern when a mood-lifting cue is present (experiment 1) 
and an inverted U-shape pattern when a mood-threatening cue is 
present (experiment 2). 


\PPLETON-KNAPP, Sara L., Robert A. BJORK, and 


Thomas D. WICKENS (2005), Examining the Spac- 
ing Effect in Advertising: Encoding Variability, Re- 
trieval Processes, and Their Interaction (September), 
266-276. 


Recall of print material benefits from spacing repetitions of that 
material, an effect often attributed to varied encodings induced by 
changes in contextual cues. We examined an alternative explana- 
tion: retrieving earlier presentations during later presentations 
strengthens memory traces, the more so the greater the difficulty 
of such retrieval. In four experiments we found that (a) study-phase 
retrieval contributes to the benefits of spacing and (b) inducing 
variation via changes in ad formatting and content can be coun- 
terproductive at long spacing intervals, apparently because such 
changes decrease the likelihood that earlier presentations will be 
retrieved during later presentations. 


ARGO, Jennifer J., Darren W. DAHL, and Rajesh V. 


MANCHANDA (2005), The Influence of a Mere Social 
Presence in a Retail Context (September), 207-212. 


While the majority of consumer research that has studied social in- 
fluences has focused on the impact of an interactive social presence, 
in this research we demonstrate that a noninteractive social presence 
(i.e., a mere presence) is also influential. We conduct two field ex- 
periments in a retail setting to show when and how a noninteractive 
social presence that differs in size and proximity impacts consumers’ 
emotions and self-presentation behaviors. In doing so, we refine Social 
Impact Theory by identifying boundary conditions under which the 
theory does not hold. 


ARNOULD, Eric J. see ASKEGAARD, Séren (June 2005) 
ASKEGAARD, Sg@ren, Eric J. ARNOULD, and Dannie 


KJELDGAARD (2005), Postassimilationist Ethnic 
Consumer Research: Qualifications and Extensions 
(June), 160-170. 


Data collected among Greenlandic immigrants in Denmark fuel a 
critical examination of the postassimilationist model of ethnic con- 
sumer behavior in a non—North American context. We find that Green- 
landic consumer acculturation is broadly supportive of the postassim- 
ilationist model. However, acculturative processes in the Danish 
context lead immigrants to adopt identity positions not entirely con- 
sistent with those reported in previous postassimilationist consumer 
research. Further, we identify transnational consumer culture as an 
acculturative agent not identified in previous research on consumer 
ethnicity and question the performative model of culture swapping. 
Finally, the analysis supports ideas about postassimilationist ethnicity 
as culture consumed. 


B 


BAKAMITSOS, Georgios A. see TYBOUT, Alice M. (June 


2005) 
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BAUMGARTNER, Hans see BOSMANS, Anick (Decem- 
ber 2005) 


BELK, Russell W. see TIAN, Kelly (September 2005) 


BERNTHAL, Matthew J., David CROCKETT, and Randall 
L. ROSE (2005), Credit Cards as Lifestyle Facilitators 
(June), 130-145. 


Credit cards are an increasingly essential technology, but they carry 
with them the paradoxical capacity to propel consumers along lifestyle 
trajectories of marketplace freedom or constraint. We analyze ac- 
counts provided by consumers, credit counselors, and participants in 
a credit counseling seminar in order to develop a differentiated theory 
of lifestyle facilitation through credit card practice. The skills and 
tastes expressed by credit card practice help distinguish between the 
lifestyles of those with higher cultural capital relative to those with 
lower cultural capital. Differences in lifestyle regulation practice are 
posited to originate in cultural discourses related to entitlement aiid 
frugality. 


BETTMAN, James R. see FERRARO, Rosellina (June 
2005) 


BETTMAN, James R. see ESCALAS, Jennifer Edson (De- 
cember 2005) 


BIEHAL, Gabriel J. see HAMILTON, Rebecca W. (Sep- 
tember 2005) 


BJORK, Robert A. see APPLETON-KNAPP, Sara L. (Sep 
tember 2005) 


BOSMANS, Anick and Hans BAUMGARTNER (2005), 
Goal-Relevant Emotional Information: When Extrane- 
ous Affect Leads to Persuasion and When It Does Not 
(December), 424-434. 


We investigate how extraneous or incidental emotions influence 
product evaluations as a function of consumers’ salient goals. By 
manipulating specific emotions that correspond closely to two basic 
categories of human goals (achievement vs. protection), we extend 
affect-as-information theory and show that product judgments are 
a function not simply of the valence of extraneous emotions but 
also of the correspondence between specific emotions and salient 
goals. When consumers’ achievement goals are salient, achievement- 
related emotions (cheerfulness and dejection) are more informative 
for evaluations than protection-related emotions (quiescence and 
agitation); the opposite is true when consumers’ protection goals 
are salient. 


BRENDL, C. Miguel, Amitava CHATTOPADHYAY, Brett 
W. PELHAM, and Mauricio CARVALLO (2005), 
Name Letter Branding: Valence Transfers When Product 
Specific Needs Are Active (December), 405-415. 


Respondents in five experiments were more likely to choose a brand 
when the brand name started with letters from their names than when 
it did not, a choice phenomenon we call “name letter branding.”” We 
propose that during a first stage an active need to self-enhance in- 
creases the positive valence of name letters themselves and that during 
stage 2 positive name letter valence transfers to product-specific at- 
tributes (e.g., taste of a beverage). Accordingly, when respondents 
form a brand preference (e.g., of beverages), activating a product- 
specific need (e.g., need to drink) boosts the influence of this (trans- 
ferred) valence. 


BROWN, Stephen see MACLARAN, Pauline (September 
2005) 


BURROUGHS, James E. see SHRUM, L. J. (December 
2005) 
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CARLSON, Kurt A., Margaret G. MELOY, and J. Edward 
RUSSO (2006), Leader-Driven Primacy: Using Attri- 
bute Order to Affect Consumer Choice (March), 513- 
518. 


Leader-driven primacy uses initial product information to install a 
targeted brand as the early leader in a choice between two brands. 
Biased evaluation of subsequent attributes builds support for the tar- 
geted brand, causing the choice itself to be biased. Study 1 finds 
evidence of this effect in choices between two equally attractive 
brands. Study 2 extends the finding to a situation where one brand 
is inferior and to conditions where participants do not explicitly iden- 
tify their leader. Study 3 shows how leader-driven primacy can be 
reduced by encouraging brand-based processing. 


CARMON, Ziv see VOSGERAU, Joachim (March 2006) 


CARVALLO, Mauricio see BRENDL, C. Miguel (Decem- 
ber 2005) 


CHANDRAN, Sucharita and Vicki G. MORWITZ (2005), 
Effects of Participative Pricing on Consumers’ Cogni- 
tions and Actions: A Goal Theoretic Perspective (Sep- 
tember), 249-259. 


Using a goal theoretic approach we examine how goal-related mind- 
sets influence consumers’ reactions to participative pricing mecha- 
nisms (where consumers participate in price determination; e.g., auc- 
tions) relative to economically equivalent, fixed price offers. We show 
that the congruence between individuals’ notions of high-perceived 
contro! over shopping situations and participative price environments 
produces an implementation-oriented mind-set that influences cog- 
nitions and intentions. In the absence of such congruence, we can 
independently create implemental mind-sets that replace the natural 
deliberative thinking of consumers contemplating a purchase. Dem- 
onstrating the subtle yet powerful role mind-sets play in dictating 
thought and action is a unique contribution of this research. 


CHAPLIN, Lan Nguyen and Deborah Roedder JOHN 
(2005), The Development of Self-Brand Connections in 
Children and Adolescents (June), 119-129. 


Individuals use brands to create and communicate their self-concepts, 
thereby creating self-brand connections. Although this phenomenon 
is well documented among adult consumers, we know very little about 
the role of brands in defining, expressing, and communicating self- 
concepts in children and adolescents. In this article, we examine the 
age at which children begin to incorporate brands into their self- 
concepts and how these self-brand connections change in qualitative 
ways as children move into adolescence. In three studies with children 
8-18 yr. of age, we find that self-brand connections develop in number 
and sophistication between middle childhood and early adolescence. 


CHATTOPADHYAY, Amitava see BRENDL, C. Miguel 
(December 2005) 


CHERNEV, Alexander (2005), Context Effects without a 
Context: Attribute Balance as a Reason for Choice (Sep- 
tember), 213-223. 


This article extends the notion of context effects beyond the relational 
properties of choice alternatives to include attribute balance as a 
reason for choice. The data reported in two experiments demonstrate 
that attribute balance has a significant impact on extremeness-aversion 
and trade-off-contrast effects reported in prior research. The propo- 
sition that consumers use attribute balance as a reason for choice is 
further supported by the finding that attribute balance moderates the 
impact of justification on the strength of extremeness aversion and 
trade-off contrast. These findings offer a new perspective on the de- 
cision processes underlying context effects in choice. 
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CHOI, Incheol see CHOI, Jinhee (March 2006) DHAR, Ravi see NOVEMSKY, Nathan (December 2005) 

CHOI, Jinhee, B. Kyu KIM, Incheol CHOI, and Youjae YI DREZE, Xavier see NUNES, Joseph C. (March 2006) 
(2006), Variety-Seeking Tendency in Choice for Others: DROLET, Aimee see WILLIAMS, Patti (December 2005) 
Interpersonal and Intrapersonal Causes (March), 590- Pee ayer _ 
595. DUHACHEK, Adam (2005), Coping: A Multidimensional, 


Ratner and Kahn demonstrated that individuals believed that others 
would seek more variety than they themselves would seek. Building 
on this finding, we expected the variety-seeking tendency to be greater 
when people made choices for others, and we examined the mech- 
anisms of this phenomenon. Study | explored an interpersonal mech- 
anism and demonstrated that variety seeking for others became stron- 
ger when individuals were held accountable for their choices. Studies 
2 and 3 explored an intrapersonal mechanism and showed that because 
of “focusing,” people expected satiation with repeated consumption 
to occur more quickly for others than for self. Implications and future 
research are discussed. 


CIALDINI, Robert B. see PETROVA, Petia K. (December 
2005) 


COMMURI, Suraj and James W. GENTRY (2005), Re- 
source Allocation in Households with Women as Chief 
Wage Earners (September), 185-195. 


Resource theory and the human capital argument remain the dominant 
theoretical perspectives for understanding household choice. Yet 
households in which wives earn more than their husbands do not 
reflect either one, possibly due to the assumption in these perspectives 
that all resources are pooled. Two studies investigated household 
resource allocation. The first found that when the woman was the 
chief wage earner, joint pools of money were used to cover routine 
expenses but separate pools were also used for several reasons. The 
second study investigated the apparent differences in wife-as-chief- 
earner households and husband-as-chief-earner households and found 
support for the results of the first. 


CORFMAN, Kim P. see RAGHUNATHAN, Rajagopal 
(March 2006) 


COUPLAND, Jennifer Chang (2005), Invisible Brands: An 
Ethnography of Households and the Brands in Their 
Kitchen Pantries (June), 106-118. 


This article investigates “invisible brands.” An invisible brand is a 
brand that is considered mundane and blends into the household en- 
vironment. Much as someone might purchase a brand for other reasons 
(e.g., family lineage, low price), people strive for brands that can be 
made invisible in their lives. A 16 mo. ethnography of households 
and their kitchen pantries yields insights into the process that shapes 
the invisible brand. The locus of meaning is in the process of brand 
storage, not in the consumer’s identity or in a well-defined consumer- 
brand relationship. The data also suggest that the households use 
storage strategies that parallel camouflaging strategies in nature. 


CROCKETT, David see BERNTHAL, Matthew J. (June 
2005) 


D 
DAHL, Darren W. see MOREAU, C. Page (June 2005) 
DAHL, Darren W. see ARGO, Jennifer J. (September 2005) 


DEIGHTON, John (2005), From the Editor-Elect (June), 
1-5. 


DE MELLO, Gustavo E. see YORKSTON, Eric (September 
2005) 


DHAR, Ravi see FISHBACH, Ayelet (December 2005) 


Hierarchical Framework of Responses to Stressful Con- 
sumption Episodes (June), 41-53. 


This research explores a phenomenon that pervades many realms of 
consumer behavior—the various ways that consumers cope with stress 
and negative emotions. In study 1, I generate and test a multidimen- 
sional scale to measure the coping construct, revealing a more diverse 
set of strategies than accounted for in the consumer literature on 
coping. I test competing theories about the hierarchical structure of 
the coping construct. Study 2 validates these findings and begins to 
establish theoretical links between the coping dimensions and their 
antecedent relationships with discrete emotions. In contrast to extant 
research linking emotions and coping, which has only investigated 
main effect hypotheses, I conceptualize and find empirical evidence 
for a model in which emotions interact with appraisals jointly to enact 
coping strategies. This research contributes to the emerging consumer 
coping literature by enriching existing theoretical conceptualizations 
of consumer coping processes and by validating a scale that should 
prove useful in consumer research. 


E 


ESCALAS, Jennifer Edson and James R. BETTMAN 


(2005), Self-Construal, Reference Groups, and Brand 
Meaning (December), 378-389. 


We propose that consumers purchase brands in part to construct their 
self-concepts and, in so doing, form self-brand connections. We focus 
on reference groups as a source of brand meaning. Results from two 
studies show that brands with images consistent with an ingroup 
enhance self-brand connections for all consumers, whereas brands 
with images that are consistent with an outgroup have a stronger 
negative effect on independent versus interdependent consumers. We 
propose that this differential effect is due to stronger self-differen- 
tiation goals for consumers with more independent self-concepts. We 
also find greater effects for more symbolic than for less symbolic 
brands. 


F 


FERRARO, Rosellina, Baba SHIV, and James R. 


BETTMAN (2005), Let Us Eat and Drink, for Tomor- 
row We Shall Die: Effects of Mortality Salience and 
Self-Esteem on Self-Regulation in Consumer Choice 
(June), 65-75. 


We examine how making mortality salient affects consumer choices. 
We develop a new theoretical framework predicting when consumer 
behaviors will be more (less) indulgent when mortality is salient, 
arguing that individuals focus more of their limited self-regulatory 
resources on domains that are important sources of self-esteem and 
less on domains that are not important sources. In two domains, food 
choice and charitable donations/socially conscious consumer behav- 
iors, high mortality salience led to less indulgent choices among par- 
ticipants for whom that domain was an important source of esteem 
and more indulgent choices for participants for whom the domain 
was not an important esteem source. 


FISHBACH, Ayelet and Ravi DHAR (2005), Goals as Ex- 


cuses or Guides: The Liberating Effect of Perceived 
Goal Progress on Choice (December), 370-377. 


Consumer choices are often driven by multiple goals (e.g., career and 
family), each of which if viewed in isolation may appear to suggest 





conflicting choices. This article examines the effect of initial goal 
pursuit On consumers’ interest in pursuing unrelated or even conflict- 
ing goals. Four studies were conducted to test whether perceived goal 
progress hinders the pursuit of the focal goal. These studies dem- 
onstrate that in the course of self-regulation progress along one goal 
liberates people to pursue inconsistent goals. Furthermore, merely 
planning to make goal progress in the future may facilitate incongruent 
choice of immediate action. 


FOLKES, Valerie S. see MATTA, Shashi (September 2005) 
FOREHAND, Mark R. and Andrew PERKINS (2005), Im- 


plicit Assimilation and Explicit Contrast: A Set/Reset 
Model of Response to Celebrity Voice-Overs (Decem- 
ber), 435-441. 


An experiment reveals that the relationship between celebrity attitude 
and attitude toward brands paired with the celebrity's voice is mod- 
erated by identification of the celebrity but only when attitude is 
measured explicitly. Using explicit measures, celebrity attitude was 
positively (negatively) related to brand attitude change when the ev- 
aluator could not (could) identify the celebrity. This finding is attrib- 
uted to “resetting,” a correction of the perceived influence from ir- 
relevant cues. On implicit measures, a positive relationship between 
celebrity and brand attitude was observed regardless of celebrity iden- 
tification. The disassociation between the explicit and implicit results 
suggests that resetting requires explicit evaluation. 


G 


GARG, Nitika, J. Jeffrey INMAN, and Vikas MITTAL 


(2005), Incidental and Task-Related Affect: A Re-In- 
quiry and Extension of the Influence of Affect on 
Choice (June), 154-159. 


We examine the interplay between incidental affect and task-related 
affect in the context of consumer choice. Specifically, we examine 
the differential impact of two discrete negative affective states—anger 
and sadness—vis-a-vis a neutral affective state. We replicate Luce’s 
(1998) finding that people are more likely to rely on a status quo 
option when they have to make emotionally difficult trade-offs. How- 
ever, incidental affect moderates this effect such that angry individuals 
are more influenced by task-related affect, while sadness is less in- 
fluenced by it. These findings support our thesis that consumers ex- 
periencing different negative emotions display differential reliance on 
avoidance choice strategies such as choosing the status quo. 


GENTRY, James W. see COMMURI, Suraj (September 


2005) 


GERSHOFE, Andrew D. and Gita Venkataramani JOHAR 
(2006), Do You Know Me? Consumer Calibration of 


Friends’ Knowledge (March), 496-503. 


A consumer’s decision to rely on a friend to act as an agent depends, 
in part, on beliefs about the friend’s knowledge. Three studies examine 
the role of motivational and cognitive biases in estimating friends’ 
personalized knowledge (e.g., knowledge of one’s movie prefer- 
ences). Results show that estimates of close friends’ knowledge are 
less accurate than those of less close friends for personalized but not 
for impersonal knowledge. Specifically, the studies show more over- 
estimation of personalized knowledge and more bias in integrating 
new information for close as opposed to less close friends, supporting 
a motivational explanation for miscalibration of personalized 
knowledge. 


GOODSTEIN, Ronald C. see MIYAZAKI, Anthony D. 


(June 2005) 


GREWAL, Dhruv see MIYAZAKI, Anthony D. (June 2005) 
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HAMILTON, Rebecca W. and Gabriel J. BIEHAL (2005), 
Achieving Your Goals or Protecting Their Future? The 
Effects of Self-View on Goals and Choices (September), 
277-283. 


We show that encouraging consumers to think about themselves as 
independent or interdependent, making either promotion or prevention 
goals salient, has a systematic effect on inferred risk preferences. 
Interdependent self-view consumers, who are more interested in 
avoiding losses than in achieving gains, choose less risky alternatives 
than independent self-view consumers. However, because of asym- 
metric preferences for status quo alternatives, information about pre- 
vious choices moderates the goal-mediated effect of self-view on 
choice. 

HAMILTON, Rebecca W. see THOMPSON, Debora Viana 
(March 2006) 


HOUSTON, Michael J. see NG, Sharon (March 2006) 


| 
IACOBUCCI, Dawn (2005), From the Editor (June), 6-11. 
INMAN, J. Jeffrey see GARG, Nitika (June 2005) 
INMAN, J. Jeffrey see KHARE, Adwait (March 2006) 


J 


JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani see GERSHOFE Andrew D. 
(March 2006) 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder see CHAPLIN, Lan Nguyen (June 
2005) 


JOHNSON, Joseph, Gerard J. TELLIS, and Deborah J. 
MACINNIS (2005), Losers, Winners, and Biased Trades 
(September), 324-329. 


When faced with sequential information, consumers tend to fall prey 
to one of two well-known heuristics: the hot (or cold) hand and the 
gambler’s fallacy. The authors relate these two traditionally separate 
heuristics to differences in accepting (buy) versus rejecting (sell) de- 
cisions. They identify trend length as a contextual moderating variable 
and show an asymmetry between buying and selling frames. When 
applied to a stock market context, a consistent finding is that con- 
sumers prefer to buy past winners and sell past losers even when 
neither should be preferred. This behavior violates the normative rule 
of buy low and sell high. 


K 
KAHN, Barbara E. see MILLER, Elizabeth G. (June 2005) 


KHARE, Adwait and J. Jeffrey INMAN (2006), Habitual 
Behavior in American Eating Patterns: The Role of 
Meal Occasions (March), 567-575. 


Based on literatures in cognitive resource conservation and contextual 
cue consistency, we study two types of habits—carryover and base- 
line—in the consumption of food nutrients. Carryover habit obtains 
when the level of a nutrient consumed in preceding meals influences 
its consumption in the current meal. Baseline habit obtains when a 
nutrient’s consumption systematically differs across meals. We test 
our hypotheses via a hierarchical linear model using a food con- 
sumption diary panel. Findings support our carryover habit and base- 
line habit dichotomy, as well as our predictions that carryover habit 
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is stronger at breakfast and that within-meal carryover effects are 
stronger than across-meal carryover effects. 


KIM, B. Kyu see CHOI, Jinhee (March 2006) 


KJELDGAARD, Dannie see ASKEGAARD, S@ren (June 
2005) 


KRISHNA, Aradhna (2006), Interaction of Senses: The Ef- 
fect of Vision versus Touch on the Elongation Bias 
(March), 557-566. 


We highlight the role of interacting senses on consumer judgment 
Specifically, we focus on the role of the visual and haptic (touch) 
senses on the elongation bias, which predicts that the taller of two 
equivolume objects will appear bigger. We show that sensory modality 
will affect the extent (and even direction) of the elongation bias—with 
visual cues alone and with bimodal “visual and haptic cues” (seeing 
and handling the objects), we obtain the elongation bias; however, 
with haptic cues alone (handling the objects blindfolded) and in bi- 
modal judgments with visual load, we obtain a reversal of the elon- 
gation bias. 


L 
LALWANI, Ashok K. and Kent B. MONROE (2005), A 
Reexamination of Frequency-Depth Effects in Con- 
sumer Price Judgments (December), 480-485. 


Previous research has shown that when there are multiple possible 
prices for two brands, the brand that is discounted frequently but at 
shallow levels is perceived to have a lower average price than the 
brand that is discounted infrequently but at deeper levels (the “fre- 
quency effect”). However, when there are only two possible prices 
for each brand, the brand discounted infrequently but at deeper levels 
is perceived to have a lower average price (the “depth effect”). Over 
a series of experiments, we demonstrate that these frequency and 
depth effects do not generalize to other temporal price distributions 


LAU-GESK, Loraine (2005), Understanding Consumer 
Evaluations of Mixed Affective Experiences (June), 
23-28. 


This research examines the influence of final trend, temporal prox- 
imity, and source similarity on consumers’ overall retrospective eval- 
uations of sequential mixed affective experiences comprised of pos- 
itive, negative, and neutral affective responses. Findings from the first 
experiment indicate that when consumers make comparisons based 
on similarities among affective responses, evaluations tend to be in- 
fluenced by final trend. In contrast, when consumers make compar- 
isons based on differences, temporal proximity influences evaluations 
A second experiment shows that novelty of the experience attenuates 
these effects. This research is discussed in view of research on se- 
quential single as well as simultaneous mixed affective experiences 


LAW, Sharmistha see AGGARWAL, Pankaj (December 
2005) 


LERMAN, Dawn see LUNA, David (December 2005) 


LUNA, David, Dawn LERMAN, and Laura A. 
PERACCHIO (2005), Structural Constraints in Code- 
Switched Advertising (December), 416-423. 


Code switching, the use of mixed-language expressions, is gaining 
prominence in advertising targeting linguistic minorities. Two studies 
investigate the existence of linguistic rules governing the use of code 
switching and identify situations in which those rules have a greater 
impact on persuasion. The studies extend Myers-Scotton’s 1995 
model of code switching by revealing an interaction between linguistic 
correctness and type of processing. More specifically, breaking the 
linguistic rules of code switching results in less persuasive messages 
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but only when consumers process the ads in a highly data-driven 
mode. When consumers do not engage in highly data-driven pro- 
cessing, breaking linguistic rules does not influence persuasion 


M 


MACINNIS, Deborah J. see JOHNSON, Joseph (September 
2005) 


MACLARAN, Pauline and Stephen BROWN (2005), The 
Center Cannot Hold: Consuming the Utopian Market- 
place (September), 311-323. 


This article draws upon the utopian studies literature to integrate two 
strands of contemporary consumer research, the study of place and 
space and the analysis of consumer/marketer relations. Based on a 
longitudinal study of a festival shopping mall, we provide an emergent 
theory of how the utopian marketplace is experienced, a theory that 
hinges around three interlinked conceptual categories: sensing dis- 
place, creating playspace, and performing artscape, which are sub- 
verted by the center management’s maladroit refreshment of the retail 
offer. The relevance of this theorization for place-based scholarship, 
together with its implications for researchers of consumer/marketer 
relations, is also discussed. 


MALAVIYA, Prashant see TYBOUT, Alice M. (June 2005) 


MANCHANDA, Rajesh V. see ARGO, Jennifer J. (Septem- 
ber 2005) 


MANDEL, Naomi see SMEESTERS, Dirk (March 2006) 


MATTA, Shashi and Valerie S. FOLKES (2005), Inferences 
about the Brand from Counterstereotypical Service Pro- 
viders (September), 196-206. 


We compared effects of information about a stereotypical service 
provider with that about a counterstereotypical service provider on 
inferences about the similarity of employees within the firm and the 
firm’s similarity to other firms (across-brand differentiation). Our 
three experiments varied the provider’s gender so that it was either 
stereotypical or counterstereotypical for an occupation. Consistent 
with previous research, information about a counterstereotypical em- 
ployee whose behavior violated expectancies decreased the perception 
of similarity between the individual and other employees compared 
with when the employee was stereotypical. However, that same in- 
formation increased the perception that the firm was superior to other 
firms 


MELOY, Margaret G. see CARLSON, Kurt A. (March 
2006) 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan see PERACCHIO, Laura A. (June 
2005) 


MILLER, Elizabeth G. and Barbara E. KAHN (2005), 
Shades of Meaning: The Effect of Color and Flavor 
Names on Consumer Choice (June), 86—92. 


Building on Grice’s (1975) theory of “conversational implicature,” 
we propose that consumers will react favorably to unusual color or 
flavor names (e.g., blue haze or Alpine snow) because they expect 
marketing messages to convey useful information. If the message is 
not informative or does not conform to expectations, consumers 
search for the reason for the deviation. This search results in additional 
(positive) attributions about the product, and thus, a more favorable 
response. The results of a series of experiments provide empirical 
support for our proposal and rule out some alternative explanations 
for the success of ambiguous naming strategies. 


MISHRA, Arul see MISHRA, Himanshu (March 2006) 
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MISHRA. Himanshu see NAYAXANKUPPAM, Dhananjay features and less on negative features, relative to buyers. In experiment 
(December 2005) 1, sellers and buyers access information of differing valence in a free 
recall task. Experiment 2 utilizes error rates and response latencies 

MISHRA, Himanshu, Arul MISHRA, and Dhananjay to demonstrate systematic, and differing, patterns of errors and biases 
NAYAKANKUPPAM (2006), Money: A Bias for the in reactions to valenced stimuli. Experiment 3 utilizes contrast effects 
Whole (March), 541-549. to manipulate these foci, thereby moderating the endowment effect. 


NAYAKANKUPPAM, Dhananjay see MISHRA, Himanshu 


We document the phenomenon of “bias for the whole,” wherein 


greater value is perceived for money in the form of a whole (large (March 2006) 


denomination) than for equivalent amounts of money in parts (smaller NG, Sharon and Michael J. HOUSTON (2006) Exemplars 


denominations), resulting in a lower inclination to spend with the i Ie a aay 
whole. We demonstrate across four experiments that the bias arises or Beliefs? The Impact of Self-View on the Nature and 


from greater processing fluency experienced in processing the whole Relative Influence of Brand Associations (March), 
as opposed to parts. This processing fluency is hedonically marked 519-529. 

and generates positive affect that is attributed to the money, which d : ; : p 
results in an overvaluation of the whole, making one reluctant to This research examines whether various forms of brand associa- 
spend with the whole. ia tions—overall brand beliefs (e.g., Sony is high quality) versus ex- 
emplars of the brand (e.g., Sony TV)—are differentially accessible 
MITTAL, Vikas see GARG, Nitika (June 2005) for individuals with independent self-views and those with an inter- 
. _ : dependent self-view. Since independents emphasize the “traitedness” 
MITTAL, Vikas see ZHANG, Yinlong (December 2005) oa and tend to focus = attributes bf objects, brand beliefs 
MIYAZAKI, Anthony D., Dhruv GREWAL, and Ronald GC: are relatively more accessible than exemplars to them. Conversely, 
GOODSTEIN (2005), The Effect of Multiple Extrinsic since interdependents focus more on the role of contextual factors 
3 ‘ poles é of. and the interrelatedness of events, exemplars are relatively more ac- 
Cues on Quality Perceptions: A Matter of Consistency cessible to them than brand beliefs. Further, examination of the im- 
(June), 146-153. plications of this difference on brand attitudes and brand extension 


are p gis ; : evaluations occurs. 
Building on past research, this article illustrates when a price-quality j 


relationship holds in the presence of multiple extrinsic cues. When NOVEMSKY, Nathan and Ravi DHAR (2005), Goal Ful- 
intrinsic information is scarce, the relationship is more pronounced fillment and Goal Targets in Sequential Choice (De- 
when a positive price cue is paired with a positive second cue (€.g., cember), 396-404. 

strong warranty, positive country of origin, or strong brand). When 
the two cues are inconsistent, consumers find the negative cue more 
salient and overweight it in their evaluations. This interaction is mod- 
erated by the presence of abundant levels of intrinsic attribute infor- 
mation. Our predictions are replicated across five studies, and the 
underlying process is supported. 


This article examines the effect of goal fulfillment on choices made 
in the context of an ongoing sequence of experiences. We find that 
a good first experience produces an upward shift in the target level 
of goal achievement. When a higher level of goal attainment is offered 
by a risky option, that option will be preferred more following a good 
MONROE. Kent B. see LALWANI, Ashok K. (December experience than following a bad experience. Several studies show that 

2005) this pattern applies only to risk related to the content of the active 

giacde goal and only to risk that offers the possibility of a higher level of 


MOREAU, C. Page and Darren W. DAHL (2005), Design- goal achievement than a riskless option. 


ing the Solution: The Impact of Constraints on Con- NUNES, Joseph C. and Xavier DREZE (2006), The En- 
sumers’ Creativity (June), 13-22. dowed Progress Effect: How Artificial Advancement 
Across a variety of domains, consumers often choose to act as the Increases Effort (March), 504—512. 

designer of their own solution, sourcing the necessary components 
and assembling the parts to meet their specific goals. While thinking 
creatively is an integral part in the daily life of every consumer, 
surprisingly little research in marketing has examined the factors in- 
fluencing such processes. In our research, we examine how input and 
time constraints influence the way in which consumers process in- 
formation during a creative task and how those processes, in turn, 
influence the creativity of the solution. Paradoxically, we find that 
input constraints encourage more creative processing, provided the 
individual is not under significant time constraints. 


This research documents a phenomenon we call the endowed progress 
effect, whereby people provided with artificial advancement toward 
a goal exhibit greater persistence toward reaching the goal. By con- 
verting a task requiring eight steps into a task requiring 10 steps but 
with two steps already complete, the task is reframed as one that has 
been undertaken and incomplete rather than not yet begun. This in- 
creases the likelihood of task completion and decreases completion 
time. The effect appears to depend on perceptions of task completion 
rather than a desire to avoid wasting the endowed progress. Mod- 
erators include the reason, if any, offered for the endowment and the 
MORWITZ, Vicki see THOMAS, Manoj (June 2005) currency in which progress is recorded. 
MORWITZ, Vicki G. see CHANDRAN, Sucharita (Sep- 
tember 2005) O 
OZANNE, Julie L. see ADKINS, Natalie Ross (June 2005) 
N 


NAYAKANKUPPAM, Dhananjay and Himanshu MISHRA P 
(2005), The Endowment Effect: Rose-Tinted and Dark- PARK. Se-Bum see TYBOUT, Alice M. (June 2005) 


i asses (Dec 390-395. 
ay alaaealn ia meneame ties PASSYN, Kirsten and Mita SUJAN (2006), Self-Account- 
The endowment effect, predicted by prospect theory, is a robust find- ability Emotions and Fear Appeals: Motivating Behav- 
ing in behavioral decision theory. Extending recent examinations of ior (March), 583-589. 
the underlying processes, we present evidence for differential per- 
ceptions of the traded item, with sellers focusing more on positive We examine the role of high self-accountability emotions in enhancing 
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compliance with fear appeals. In two field experiments, we find that 
relative to straight fear appeals (negative) or adding hope (positive), 
which ascribes low accountability to the self, action-facilitative cop- 
ing, intentions, and behaviors (using sunscreen, eating high fiber 
foods) are enhanced by adding guilt, regret (both negative), or chal- 
lenge (positive), all of which induce feelings of high self-accounta- 
bility. In addition, we find that cold perceptions of high accountability 
are necessary but insufficient to influence actual behaviors and that 
the corresponding emotion is an essential driver of behaviors. 


PELHAM, Brett W. see BRENDL, C. Miguel (December 


2005) 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. and Joan MEYERS-LEVY (2005), 


Using Stylistic Properties of Ad Pictures to Commu- 
nicate with Consumers (June), 29—40. 


Many researchers claim that pictures can impart descriptive concepts 
through their choice of stylistic properties, such as the orientation of 
depicted objects or the camera angle used. Yet little empirical research 
has explored if this is so, how readily or when such concepts are 
discerned, and/or whether these concepts can affect viewers’ percep- 
tions. In two studies we show that stylistic properties of ad pictures 
can communicate descriptive concepts that affect perceptions. How- 
ever, this appears to occur only when viewers engage in ample pro- 
cessing of the ad and the accessibility of an appropriate descriptive 
concept is heightened, independent of the stylistic property. 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. see LUNA, David (December 


2005) 


PERKINS, Andrew see FOREHAND, Mark R. (December 


2005) 


PETROVA, Petia K. and Robert B. CIALDINI (2005), Flu- 


ency of Consumption Imagery and the Backfire Effects 


of Imagery Appeals (December), 442-452. 


Existing research and widespread commercial usage suggest that ap- 
peals urging consumers to imagine the product experience have pow- 
erful effects on product preferences. Three studies examined the me- 
diating role of imagery accessibility and demonstrated that the 
difficulty of imagery generation can reverse the generally observed 
positive effects of imagery appeals. When participants were low in 
imagery abilities or when the product was not presented in a vivid 
way, imagery appeals were not only ineffective but even had a neg- 
ative effect on product preferences. Providing evidence for its sub- 
jective nature, this imagery fluency effect was more likely for indi- 
viduals attuned to their internal experiences. 


PHAM, Michel T. see RAGHUNATHAN, Rajagopal 


(March 2006) 


R 


RAGHUNATHAN, Rajagopal, Michel T. PHAM, and Kim 


P. CORFMAN (2006), Informational Properties of Anx- 
iety and Sadness, and Displaced Coping (March), 
596-601. 


Replicating Raghunathan and Pham (1999), results from two exper- 
iments confirm that while anxiety triggers a preference for options 
that are safer and provide a sense of control, sadness triggers a pref- 
erence for options that are more rewarding and comforting. Results 
also indicate that these effects are driven by an affect-as-information 
process and are most pervasive when the source of anxiety or sadness 
is not salient. Finally, our results document a previously unrecognized 
phenomenon we term displaced coping, wherein affective states 
whose source is salient influence decisions that are seemingly—but 
not directly—trelated to the source of these affective states. 


RINDFLEISCH, Aric see SHRUM, L. J. (December 2005) 
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ROEHM, Harper A., Jr. and Michelle L. ROEHM (2005), 


Revisiting the Effect of Positive Mood on Variety Seek- 
ing (September), 330-336. 


Prior research indicates that variety seeking (VS) behaviors increase 
in the presence of mild positive mood. However, extant studies are 
not informative about VS outcomes with more extreme positive 
moods. It is theorized that extreme positive moods may often be 
associated with decreases in VS, because the rather moderate stim- 
ulation to be gained from VS is not sufficient to meet the demands 
of an extreme positive mood. Two experiments and two pilot tests 
are consistent with an updated theoretical account of positive mood 
and VS that is proposed. 


ROEHM, Michelle L. see ROEHM, Harper A., Jr. (Septem- 


ber 2005) 


ROSE, Randall L. see BERNTHAL, Matthew J. (June 2005) 
ROSE, Randall L. and Stacy L. WOOD (2005), Paradox 


and the Consumption of Authenticity through Reality 
Television (September), 284—296. 


We position reality television within the broader category of consumer 
practices of authenticity seeking in a postmodern cultural context 
The study draws on relevant perspectives from consumer research, 
literary criticism, sociology, and anthropology to argue that viewers 
of reality television encounter three elements of paradox in the process 
of constructing authenticity. The negotiation of each paradox exceeds 
the process of coping with or resolving their inherent contradictions 
to encompass the creation of new values. We argue that consumers 
blend fantastic elements of programming with indexical elements con- 
nected to their lived experiences to create a form of self-referential 
hyperauthenticity. 


RUSSO, J. Edward see CARLSON, Kurt A. (March 2006) 


S 


SCHLOSSER, Ann E. (2005), Posting versus Lurking: 


Communicating in a Multiple Audience Context (Sep- 
tember), 260-265. 


Two experiments examined public and private responding in a mul- 
tiple-audience context—a context in which members have varying 
opinions. I propose and find that posters (those communicating their 
experience to others) are influenced only by another’s negative opin- 
ion because it triggers such social concerns as appearing indiscrim- 
inate. Consequently, they adjust their public attitudes downward. Self- 
presentational concerns appear to cause this negativity bias: lurkers 
(those not posting their opinion) were less affected by another’s neg- 
ative opinion. Furthermore, posters presented more than one side 
when publicly explaining their attitudes. These effects persisted de- 
spite posters’ favorable product experiences and commitment to these 
attitudes. 


SHIV, Baba see FERRARO, Rosellina (June 2005) 
SHRUM, L. J., James E. BURROUGHS, and Aric 


RINDFLEISCH (2005), Television’s Cultivation of Ma- 
terial Values (December), 473-479. 


Prior research has shown that television viewing cultivates perceptions 
of the prevalence of societal affluence through a memory-based pro- 
cess that relies on the application of judgmental heuristics. This article 
extends this research by examining (1) whether cultivation effects 
generalize to consumer values such as materialism and (2) whether 
these values judgments are also processed in a heuristic manner. Data 
from both a survey and an experiment suggest that television culti- 
vates materialism through an online process in which television’s 
influence is enhanced by active (rather than heuristic) processing 
during viewing. This finding stands in contrast to the cultivation of 





prevalence judgments, which are attenuated by active processing dur- 
ing judgment elicitation. 


SMEESTERS, Dirk and Naomi MANDEL (2006), Positive 
and Negative Media Image Effects on the Self (March), 
576-582. 


We examine several factors that determine whether exposure to thin 
(or heavy) media images positively or negatively affects consumers’ 
appearance self-esteem. We find that the effects of exposure to models 
in advertisements depend on two moderating factors: (1) the extremity 
of the model’s thinness or heaviness, and (2) the method by which 
self-esteem is measured (free responses vs. rating scales). We also 
establish the underlying role of self-knowledge activation by exam- 
ining response latencies in a lexical decision task. 


SOMAN, Dilip see YEUNG, Catherine W. M. (December 
2005) 


SPANGENBERG, Eric R. and David E. SPROTT (2006), 
Self-Monitoring and Susceptibility to the Influence of 
Self-Prophecy (March), 550-556. 


Having people predict whether they will perform a socially normative 
behavior increases their probability of performing that target action. 
Recent empirical evidence supports a dissonance-based theoretical 
explanation for this self-prophecy effect. While the effect is robust, 
few boundary conditions have been identified. We report two exper- 
iments within the dissonance paradigm providing theory-relevant evi- 
dence for the moderating effects of self-monitoring on people’s sus- 
ceptibility to self-prophecy. In particular, low self-monitors are more 
likely than high self-monitors to be influenced by self-prediction re- 
garding normative behaviors. Implications for theory and the practice 
of social influence are provided. 


SPROTT, David E. see SPANGENBERG, Eric R. (March 
2006) 


STERNTHAL, Brian see TYBOUT, Alice M. (June 2005) 
SUJAN, Mita see PASSYN, Kirsten (March 2006) 


T 


TELLIS, Gerard J. see JOHNSON, Joseph (September 
2005) 


THOMAS, Manoj and Vicki MORWITZ (2005), Penny 
Wise and Pound Foolish: The Left-Digit Effect in Price 
Cognition (June), 54-64. 


Through five experiments, we provide a cognitive account of when 
and why nine-ending prices are perceived to be smaller than a price 
one cent higher. First, this occurs only when the leftmost digits of 
the prices differ (e.g., $2.99 vs. $3.00). Second, the left-digit effect 
also depends on the numerical and psychological distances between 
the target price and a competing product’s price. The closer the two 
prices being compared, the more likely is the left-digit effect. Third, 
the left-digit effect is not restricted to the domain of prices; it also 
manifests with other multidigit numbers. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. (2005), Consumer Risk Perceptions 
in a Community of Reflexive Doubt (September), 
235-248. 


Prior studies have shown that consumers often misjudge their health 
risks owing to a number of well-documented cognitive biases. These 
studies assume that consumers have (or should have) trust in the expert 
systems that culturally define safe and risky behaviors. Consequently, 
this research stream does not address choice situations where con- 
sumers have reflexive doubts toward prevailing expert risk assess- 
ments and gravitate toward alternative models of risk reduction. This 
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study explores how dissident health risk perceptions are culturally 
constructed in the natural childbirth community, internalized by con- 
sumers as a compelling structure of feeling, and enacted through 
choices that intentionally run counter to orthodox medical risk-man- 
agement norms. 


THOMPSON, Debora Viana and Rebecca W. HAMILTON 


(2006), The Effects of Information Processing Mode on 
Consumers’ Responses to Comparative Advertising 
(March), 530-540. 


We demonstrate that matching ad format to a consumer’s mode of 
information processing enhances advertising effectiveness. Relative 
to noncomparative ads, comparative ads are more effective when 
consumers use analytical processing. Conversely, noncomparative ads 
are more effective than comparative ads when consumers use imagery 
processing. When ad format is compatible with processing mode, 
information processability is enhanced, making the message more 
persuasive and ad evaluations, brand evaluations, and purchase in- 
tentions more favorable than when ad format and processing mode 
are incompatible. 


TIAN, Kelly and Russell W. BELK (2005), Extended Self 


and Possessions in the Workplace (September), 297— 
310. 


This study of the meanings of possessions displayed in the offices of 
employees in a high technology firm suggests extensions to the con- 
cept of extended self. Work self and home self contend for dominance 
in these displays. Employees must decide which aspects of the self 
belong to the domain of work and which belong elsewhere. In these 
ongoing negotiations self may be extended, but it may also be re- 
tracted and hidden. Furthermore, although possessions can serve to 
stabilize the self, they also facilitate shifting among various self- 
aspects in response to workplace events. We explicate these processes 
and discuss implications for extended self theory. 


TYBOUT, Alice M., Brian STERNTHAL, Prashant 


MALAVIYA, Georgios A. BAKAMITSOS, and Se- 
Bum PARK (2005), Information Accessibility as a Mod- 
erator of Judgments: The Role of Content versus Re- 
trieval Ease (June), 76-85. 


We hypothesize that the accessibility of task-relevant knowledge de- 
termines whether judgments reflect the substance of the information 
that is brought to mind or the ease of generating and retrieving such 
information. Our findings indicate that when relevant knowledge is 
highly accessible or not at all accessible, judgments are based on the 
content of the information considered. Between these extremes in 
knowledge accessibility, judgments are based on the perceived ease 
with which information can be retrieved. This perceived ease is a 
function of both the number of reasons requested and the wording 
of the retrieval request. 


Vv 


VOSGERAU, Joachim, Klaus WERTENBROCH, and Ziv 


CARMON (2006), Indeterminacy and Live Television 
(March), 487-495. 


Why would consumers prefer live television, even when tape-delayed 
broadcasts provide the same sensory experience? We propose that 
indeterminacy is a key reason. Indeterminate consumption experi- 
ences (such as watching sports competitions live on television) unfold 
in ways that are not decided ex ante. This makes them more exciting 
than equivalent determinate experiences (such as watching recorded 
broadcasts). We offer empirical evidence for this proposition: inde- 
pendently of other differences between live and taped broadcasts, the 
indeterminacy of events made watching them live more exciting and 
correspondingly preferable. We conclude by discussing implications 
of the indeterminacy concept for consumer research. 
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WAINER, Howard (2005), Shopping for Colleges When 
What We Know Ain’t (September), 337-342. 


The cost of attending a 4-yr. private university can easily top 
$150,000, making education one of the most expensive purchases we 
make. Unfortunately, the sorts of informed opinions and objective 
comparisons that are widely available for other large consumer pur- 
chases, like automobiles, are lacking in education. Instead we must 
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We examine situations in which (a) consumers choose between op- 
tions that vary on two attributes that are different in their evaluability 
and (b) the ranges for both attributes change simultaneously. As the 
ranges widen, the range effect makes perceptual differences on both 
attributes look smaller. However, our framework suggests that the 
attributes’ evaluability influences the strength of the range effect and 
that perceptual judgments of the two attributes are affected to different 
degrees. This changes the relative preference between the options 
We found that when the range is wide, preference shifts toward the 
option having a greater amount of the high evaluability attribute 


make due with ad hoc indexes like that published annually by U.S. 
News and World Report. A recent alternative to this index using 
preference rankings was proposed. In this essay I discuss the chal- 
lenges facing this index, and other survey instruments, caused by 
nonignorable missing data. My conclusion is not optimistic 


WERTENBROCH, Klaus see VOSGERAU, Joachim 
(March 2006) 


WICKENS, Thomas D. see APPLETON-KNAPP, Sara L. 
(September 2005) 


WILLIAMS, Patti and Aimee DROLET (2005), Age- 
Related Differences in Responses to Emotional Adver- 
tisements (December), 343-354. 


YI, Youjae see CHOI, Jinhee (March 2006) 


YORKSTON, Eric and Gustavo E. DE MELLO (2005), 
Linguistic Gender Marking and Categorization (Sep- 
tember), 224—234. 


Gender markers provide syntactic structure and a categorization 
schema to language. Brand name gender is a function of both formal, 
structural aspects of the brand name and semantic properties of the 
brand’s product class. In the formal gender system of Spanish, con- 
sistent formal gender marking enhances brand recall, whereas se- 
mantic product associations drive brand evaluation. In the semantic 
gender system of English, formal cues determine initial brand name 
gender, but congruent semantic associations between brand name and 
product category drive improved brand evaluations and brand recall. 
Three studies across two languages demonstrate that gender’s role as 
a categorization tool underlies these effects. 


This research investigated motivational influences associated with age 
on responses to emotional advertisements. Experiment | showed in- 
creased liking and recall of emotional ads among older consumers 
and that time horizon perspective moderates these age-related dif 
ferences. Experiment 2 revealed influences of age and time horizon ys 
perspective on responses to different types of emotional ads. Ads 
focusing on avoiding negative emotions were liked and recalled more ZHANG, Yinlong and Vikas MITTAL (2005). Decisioa Dif- 
among older consumers and among young consumers made to have ficulty: Effects of Procedural and Outcome Accounta- 
a limited time horizon perspective. This research illustrates the im- bility (December) 465-472 
portance of considering age-related differences in information pro- iis : ‘ Pai 
cessing due to motivational as well as to cognitive changes. We propose that accountability type moderates the perceived difficulty 
WOOD. Stacy L. see ROSE. Randall L. (September 2005) of choosing from worse than reference or better than reference op- 
tions. Study | demonstrates that the difference in perceived difficulty 
for deciding between such options is attenuated under procedural 
7 accountability but enhanced under outcome accountability. Study 2 
shows that the differential effect accountability type is stronger under 
low attractiveness than under high attractiveness. Collectively, they 
show the importance of distinguishing procedural and outcome ac- 
countability in consumer decisions. 


YEUNG, Catherine W. M. and Dilip SOMAN (2005), At- 
tribute Evaluability and the Range Effect (December), 
363-369. 
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